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DOLLS. 


‘A pot, according to Dr Johnson, ‘is a 
puppet or baby for a little girl to play with.’ 
This definition we consider to be unworthy of 
the mind which framed it. The word ‘puppet’ 
recalls to our mind’s eye only an unpleasantly 
lively Jack-in-the-box, or two little ugly boxing- 
men fastened together with a string; while a 
‘baby’ suggests only a ‘long baby,’ which may 
be pleasant enough to dress and undress, or to 
christen, or rock in a miniature cradle, or take 
out driving in a miniature perambulator, but 
which at a doll’s tea-party is simply a nonentity, 
and which can no more have wild adventures by 
flood and fell, or camp out, or marry another doll 
and set up housekeeping in a house with a small 
green front door (for show), and a large white 
back one (for use), than the cat could—rather less, 
in fact. As for the ‘little girl’—well, evidently 
in Dr Johnson’s day the little girls were more 
exclusive, or the little boys more contemptuous of 
their sisters and their sisters’ dolls, Or perhaps 
Dr Johnson, being an unpleasant child with an 
unhealthy fondness for tea, and who carried about 
uncompiled dictionaries in his head while he was 
as yet of tender years, if he did ever, in a mis- 
guided moment, condescend to play with a puppet 
or baby, was ashamed of the fact, and wished it 
to be buried in oblivion. Whatever the case 
was, we again repeat the statement that the defini- 
tion is insufficient; and had Dr Johnson made any 
study, however slight, of dolls as a class or of 
dolls in particular, it is almost needless to say 
that he would have perceived his error. 

Who was the first child that ever played with 
a doll, it would be hard to say ; but we do not 
doubt that the earliest children of the earth pos- 
sessed dolls as well as the later ones. That the 
ancient leader of the Hebrews, when he was but 
little Moses, had a doll may be regarded as 
amounting almost to a certainty ; for in those tiny 
sarcophagi which are discovered in Egypt, there 
have been found beside the poor little mummies— 
only mummies now, but which were once bright 


chief and glee—pathetically comical little imita- 
tions of themselves, placed there by loving mothers 
within reach of the cold little baby fingers. That 
reminds us of another baby figure, a little girl’s, 
which was found in one of the Buried Cities with 
a doll clasped to her breast. 

The doll, of which the modern doll is just , 
a reproduction with improvements, emigrated 
from Holland to Britain some centuries ago ; 
but before her advent there must have been 
a British doll of some sort or other; and we 
doubt not that at the time when art was first 
awakening in our islands, and when our ancestors 
painted themselves and each other blue, the 
children of the tribe, or, according to Dr 
Johnson, the little girls, had dolls, also painted 
blue, which must certainly have been a great 
saving in clothing to those small British matrons. 
It is a fallacy to suppose that a doll, in order 
to be a doll, must be of almost perfect physical 
construction, with limbs well stuffed with saw- 
dust or bran, and with a ruddy complexion and 
large dark eyes. Such is not the case ; and per- 
haps if we were to make investigations we should 
find that the ragged little gutter child who hugs 
in her arms, with true motherly pride and devo- 
tion, the very dirtiest of dirty shawls or old pina- 
fores, tied in a large knot at one end, gets more 
pleasure out of her doll than does the little aristo- 
crat at the. west end, whose doll is a native of 
Paris, with golden hair, and eyes that open and 
shut, which has teeth and a voice, can do almost 
everything but speak the language, and possesses 
a costume for every day in the week. There is 
not a doubt that the more a child needs to exer- 


‘cise its imaginative faculty with regard to its 


playthings, the happier it is, and the more chance 
does it get of bringing its ingenuity and origin- 
ality into play in its future life. What effect 
Ruskin’s bunch of keys, and cart, and ball, and 
boxes of well-cut bricks—the sum-total of his 
childhood’s playthings—had on his after-career, it 
would be hard to say; but he tells us how he 
could at an early age ‘pass his days contentedly 
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in tracing the squares and comparing the colours 
of his t, and examining the knots in the 
wood of the floor, or counting the bricks in the 
opposite houses.’ Poor little embryo art critic !— 
getting, pene, as much enjoyment out of the 
ugly red bricks of the sooty London houses, as 
he may have got afterwards in contemplating 
the architecture of St Mark’s or of the Doge’s 
Palace. 

Far away in a lonely Yorkshire parsonage, 
about the same time that little John Ruskin was 
counting the bricks, or admiring the squares in 
his carpet, some remarkable children were amus- 
ing themselves in their own unchildish ways— 
writing little dramas, poems, and romances, and 
playing their ‘secret plays’ with their dolls, which 
were wooden soldiers, mostly titled, and generally 
either statesmen or men of genius) ‘Mine was 
the prettiest of the whole, and the tallest, and 
the most perfect in every part, wrote Charlotte 
Bronté. ‘He was the Duke of Wellington.’ Jane 
Welsh Carlyle’s doll had more of the real about 
it than Charlotte Bronté’s, but its end was such 
as few dolls can hope to have. She always loved 
her doll; but when she had got into the first 
book of Virgil, she thought it shame to care for 
her any longer, and having judged the poor 
victim, decided that she must die, and die as 
beseemed the doll of a young lady in Virgil. 
With some lead pencils, ler four-post bed, her 
dresses, which were many, a few sticks of cin- 
namon, and a nutmeg, she built the doll a funeral 
pile, and poured over it all some sort of perfume. 

en the doll, being seated upon her four-post 
bed, recited, with her judge’s aid, the last speech 
of Dido, stabbed herself with a penknife, and 
perished there nobly. But, alas, the student 
of Virgil had miscalculated her own callousness. 
As the flames hungrily licked up the second Dido 
and her stuffing of bran, poor little ‘Jeanie’s’ 
affection all came back, and she would have saved 
her doll when it was too late; and when she could 
not, burst into such cries of anguish as brought 
out her alarmed friends, who carried her forcibly 
into the house. It seemed a sort of portent of 
what her life was to be, poor little woman—a life 
of sacrifices, sometimes needless ones too, and 
sacrifices which would have been better left 
unmade; a life in which she tried to do away 
with the fact that she could love as few people 
can, and tried to take life as a Stoic would, or 
as did the little Spartan boy who would not com- 
plain even when his very heart was being gnawed 
away. 

With ordinary children, a doll plays many 
parts, and, curiously enough, a child’s doll always 
seems to bear a strong resemblance to the child 
in constitution and disposition, if not in appear- 
ance, A selfish child has always a selfish doll ; 
and a delicate child’s doll is always ill. A doll 
we once knew was passionately fond of preserved 
ginger; and as sure as there was any ginger in 
the house, so sure was that brazen-faced doll to 
demand some, and force its owner, with much 
reluctance and many apologies, to beg for just a 
tiny bit in order to satisfy its cravings. Curi- 
ously enough, if that doll’s owner had a weakness, 
it was a weakness for preserved ginger. 

Another doll of our acquaintance—a very dear 
friend of ours in days gone by—a doll named 
Franky, of a dark (tan-glove) complexion, utterly 


without backbone, and who always wore a Nor- 
folk jacket and suit of red flannel, once expressed 
—after seeing an officer of the Black Watch— 
a wild desire to possess a complete Highland cos- 
tume. He had once before wanted a popgun, and 
had—through persistently asking for one—always 
through the medium of his much embarrassed 
proprietor, of course—got three popguns of various 
sizes presented to him by friends of the family ; 
and so he thought it well to pursue the same 
method as previously. He did so, but with what 
results! Certainly, he obtained kilts, with a sporran, 
velvet jacket, and everything complete. But the 
kind friend who donated the costume, thinking it 
would be’a pleasant surprise for his owner if she 
altered Franky’s complexion for the better, be- 
stowed upon him a new face of an unhealthy 
(white-kid-glove) hue, and very correct features, 
with the most inane expression imaginable. Alas 
for Franky! From that day his doom was sealed. 
At first, his owner disowned him; and it was 
only after she had made a careful scrutiny of 
his limbs, hair, and pedal extremities, that she 
would acknowledge in this horribly vapid High- 
lander her own beloved but strangely transmog- 
rified Franky. Almost immediately, Franky took 
scarlet fever, and had to be isolated in a disused 
cradle in the lumber-room. Of course, having 
other children to look after, it would not have 
been right for his owner to run the risk of nurs- 
ing him, and so she allowed him to be tended by 
three (imaginary) hospital nurses. One day, her 
maternal affection overcame her fear of contagion, 
and she penetrated the sickroom, caught him up 
from his cradle, and kissed him passionately ; but 
the sight of his sickly face and idiotic expression 
was too much for her, and, with a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling, she cast him away with loathing 
and disgust. That is many years ago; but we 
believe the hapless Franky, still attired in full 
Highland costume, lies in that lumber-room, 
suffering from a long-protracted attack of scarlet 
fever, and without even the imaginary hospital 
nurses to tend his sickbed. 

Poor Franky! he is not alone in his mis- 
fortune. We wonder how many like cases would 
be revealed to the public, were all the lumber- 
rooms and old ‘doll closets’ in the United King- 
dom to undergo strict investigation. What start- 
ling revelations and gin details there would 
be, and what a fearful list of mutilated and dis- 
figured bodies, and‘ unrecognisable remains, we 
should have to make! Perhaps, like Maggie 
Tulliver’s unfortunate doll, some of the harmless 
victims might have been used as substitutes for 
some real offender, and been hammered and 
hacked and knocked about in an unjust and 
brutal manner. Perhaps still more might have 
fallen victims to a younger generation than their 
owners, possessed of. much curiosity and a genius 
for dissecting ; while more still might be only 
the victims of neglect—once idolised and honoured 
members of society, but now despised, unloved, 
and stowed away in odd corners, while their 
once devoted friends amuse themselves with the 
big world’s playthings ; or have stopped playing 
altogether, said good-night, and gone to sleep for 
ever. Poor old ‘puppets and babies, what happi- 
ness you have given! How many memorie 
happy and sad, how many days of sunshine an 
of rain, you bring back to us! How can we, 
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though our playground be wider, and our plays 
bigger and more complex, yet not so happy, 
keep from having a warm little corner in our 
= for what we once loved so much—our 
olls ! 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER IX.—HIGH-WATER. 


MeEanwuitr, Warren Relf, navigating the per- 
vasive and ubiquitous little Mud-Turtle, had 
spent his summer congenially in cruising in and 
out of Essex mud-flats and Norfolk broads, 
accompanied by his friend and chum Potts, 
the marine painter—now lying high and dr 
with the ebbing tide on some broad bare bank 
of ribbed sand, just relieved by a battle-royal of 
gulls and rooks from the last reproach of utter 
monotony ; now working hard at the counter- 
feit presentment of a green-grown wreck, all 
a with waving tresses of weed and 
sea-wrack, in some stranded estuary of the 
Thames backwaters; and now again tossing 
and lopping on the uneasy bosom of the German 
Ocean, whose rise and fall would seem to suggest 
to a casual observer's mind the physiological 
notion that its own included crabs and lobsters 
had given it a prolonged and serious fit of marine 
indigestion. 

For a couple of months at a stretch the two 
oung artists had toiled away ceaselessly at their 
abour of love, painting the sea itself and all 
that therein is, with the eyots, creeks, rivers, 
sands, cliffs, banks, and inlets adjacent, in every 
variety of mood or feature, from its glassiest calm 
to its angriest tempest, with endless patience, 
delight, and satisfaction. They enjoyed their 
work, and their work repaid them. It was 
almost all the payment they ever got, indeed, 
for, like loyal sons of the Cheyne Row Club, 
the crew of the Mud-Turtle were not successful. 
And now, as ye yd was more than half 
through, Warren Relf began to bethink him at 
last of Hugh Massinger, whom he had left in 
rural ease on dry land at Whitestrand under a 
general promise to return for him ‘in the month 
of the long decline of roses,’ some time between 
the 15th and the 20th. So, on a windy morning, 
about that precise period of the year, with a 
north-easterly breeze setting strong across the 
North Sea, and a falling barometer threatening 
squalls, according to the printed weather report, 
he made his way out of the mouth of the Yare, 
and turned southward before the tlowing tide in 
the direction of Whitestrand. 

The sea was running high and splendid, and 
the two young painters, inured to toil and accus- 
tomed to danger, thoroughly enjoyed its wild 
magnificence. A storm to them was a study in 
action, They could take notes calmly of its 
fiercest moments. Almost every wave broke over 
the deck ; and the patient little Mud-Turtle, with 
her flat bottom and centre-board keel, tossed 
about like a walnut shell on the surface of the 
water, or drove her nose madly from time to time 
into the crest of a billow, to emerge triumph- 
ant one moment later, all shining and dripping 
with sticky brine, in the deep trough on the other 
side, Painting in such a sea was of course simply 
impossible ; but Warren Relf, who loved his art 
with supreme devotion, and never missed an 


opportunity of catching a hint from his ever- 
changing model under the most unpromising cir- 
cumstances, took out pencil and paper a dozen 
times in the course of the day to preserve at least 
in black and white some passing aspect of her 
mutable features. Potts for the most part man- 
aged sheet and helm; while Relf, in the intervals 


| of luffing or tacking, holding hard to the main- 


mast with his left arm, and with the left hand 
just grasping his drawing-pad on the other side 
of the mast, jotted hastily down with his right 
whatever peculiar form of spray or billow ha 

pened for the moment to catch and impress his 
artistic fancy. It was a glorious day for those 
who liked it; though a land-lubber would no 
doubt have roundly called it a frightful voyage. 

They had meant to make Whitestrand before 
evening ; but half-way down, an incident of a sort 
that Warren Relf could never bear to miss inter- 
vened to delay them. They fell in casually with 
a North Sea trawler, disabled and distressed by 
last night’s gale, now scudding under bare poles 
before the free breeze that churned and whitened 
the entire surface of the German Ocean. The 
men on board were in sore straits, though not 
as yet in immediate danger; and the yawl 
gallantly stood in close by her, to pick up the 
swimmers in case of serious accident. The shrill 
wind tore at her mainmast ; the waves charged her 
in vague ranks ; the gaff quivered and moaned at 
the shocks ; and ever and anon, with a bellowing 
rush, the resistless sea swept over her triumph- 
antly from stem to stern. Meanwhile, Warren 
Relf, eager to fix this stray episode on good white 
paper while it was still before his eyes, made wild 
and rapid dashes on his pad with a sprawling 
hand, which conveyed to his mind, in strange 
shorthand hieroglyphics, some faint idea of the 
scene as it passed before him. 

‘She’s a terrible bad sitter, this smack,’ he 
observed in a loud voice to Potts, with good- 
humoured enthusiasm, as they held on together 
with struggling hands on the deck of the Mud- 
Turtle ‘The moment you think you’ve just 
caught her against the skyline on the crest of a 
wave, she lurches again, and over she goes, plump 
down into the trough, before you’ve had a chance 
to make a single mark upon your sheet of paper. 
Ships are always precious bad sitters at the best 
of times ; but when you and your model are both 
plunging and tossing together in dirty weather 
on a loppy channel, I don’t believe even Turner 
himself could make much out of it in the way of 
a sketch from nature.—Hold hard, there, Frank ! 
Look out for your head! She’s going to ship 
a thundering big sea across her bows this ver 
minute.—By Jove! I wonder how the smae 
stood that last high wave!—Is she gone? Did 
it break over her? Can you see her ahead 
there 

‘She’s all right still,’ Potts shouted from the 
bow, where he stood now in his oilskin suit, 
drenched from head to foot with the dashing 
spray, but cheery as ever, in true sailor fashion. 
J can see her mast just showing above the crest. 
But it must have given her a jolly good wetting, 
Shall we signal the men to know if they’d like 
to come aboard here ?’ 

‘Signal away,’ Warren Relf answered good- 
humouredly above the noise of the wind. ‘No 
more sketching for me to-day, 1 take it. That 
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last lot she shipped wet my pad through and 
through with the nasty damp brine. I’d better 
put my sketch, as far as it goes, down below 
in the locker. Wind’s freshening. We'll have 
enough to do to keep her nose straight in half 
a gale like this. e’re going within four or 
five points of the wind now, as it is. I wish we 
tool run clear ahead at once for the poplar at 
Whitestrand. I would, too, if it weren’t for the 
smack. This is getting every bit as hot as I 
like it. But we must keep an eye upon her, 
if we don’t want her crew to be all dead men. 
She can’t live six hours longer in a gale like 
to-day’s, I’ll bet you any money.’ 

They signalled the men, but found them un- 
willing still, with true seafaring devotion, to 
abandon their ship, which had yet some hours of 
life left in her. ey’d stick to the smack, the 
skipper signalled back in mute pantomime, as 
long as her timbers held out the water. There 
was nothing for it, therefore, but to lie hard by 
her, for humanity’s sake, as close as possible, and 
to make as slowly as the strength of the wind 
would allow, by successive tacks, for the river- 
mouth at Whitestrand. 

All day long, they held up bravely, lurching 
and plunging on the angry waves; and onl 
towards evening did they part company with 
the toiling smack, as it was growing dusk along 
the low flat stretch of shore by Dunwich. There, 
a fish-carrier from the North Sea, one of those 
fast long steamers that plough the German Ocean 
on the lookout for the fishing fleet—whose catches 
they take up with all speed to the London market, 
fell in with them in the very nick of time, and 
transferring the crew on board with some little 
difficulty, made fast the smack—or rather her 
wreck—with a towline behind, and started under 
all steam, to save her life, for the port of Harwich. 
Warren Relf and his companion, despising such 
aid, and preferring to live it out by themselves 
at all hazards, were left behind alone with the 
wild evening, and proceeded in the growing shades 
of twili ht to find their way up the river at 
Whitestrand. 

‘Can you make out the poplar, Frank?’ Warren 
Relf shouted out, as he peered ahead into the 
deep glo'm that enveloped the coast with its 
murky covering. ‘We’ve left it rather late, I’m 
afraid, for pushing up the creek with a sea like 
this! Unless we can spot the poplar distinctly, 
I should hardly like to risk entering it by the 
red light on tlie sandhills alone. Those must 
be the lamps at Whitestrand Hall, the three 
windows to starboard yonder. The poplar ought 
to show by rights a point or so west of them, 
with the striped buoy just a little this side of 
it.’ 


*I can make out the striped buoy by the white 
paint on it,’ his companion answered, gazing 
eagerly in front of him; ‘but I fancy it’s a 
shade to» dark now to be sure of the poplar. 
The lights of the Hall don’t seem quite regular. 
Still, hould think we could make the creek 
by the red lantern and the beacon at the hithe, 
without minding the tree, if you care to risk it. 
You kiow your way up and down the river 
as well as any man living by this time; and 
we've got a fair breeze at our backs, you see, 
for goimg up the mouth to the bend at White- 
strand.’ 


The wind moaned like a woman: in agony. 
The timbers creaked and ned and crackled, 
The black waves lashed savagely over the deck. 
The Mud-Turtle was almost on the shore before 
they knew it. 

‘Luff, luff!’ Relf called out hastily, as he peered 
once more into the deepening gloom with all 
his eyes. ‘By George! we’re wrong. I can see 
the poplar—over yonder; do you catch it? We’re 
out of our bearings a quarter of a mile. We’ve 
gone too far now to make it this tack. We 
must try again, and get our points better by 
the high light’ That was a narrow squeak of 
it, by Jove! Frank. I can twig where we’ve 
got to now, distinctly. It’s the lights in the 
house that led us astray. That’s not the Hall: 
it’s the windows of the vicarage.’ 

They ran out to eastward again, for more sea- 
room, a couple of hundred yards, or farther, 
and tacked afresh for the entrance of the creek, 
this time adjusting their course better for the 
open mouth by the green lamp of the beacon 
on the sandhills. The light fixed on their own 
masthead threw a glimmering ray ahead from 
time to time upon the angry water. It was a 
hard fight for mastery with the wind. The waves 
were setting in fierce and strong towards the creek 
now ; but the tide and stream on the other hand 
were ebbing rapidly and steadily outward. They 
always ebbed fast at the turn of the tide, as 
Relf knew well: a rushing current set in then 
round the corner by the poplar tree, the same 
current that had carried out Hugh Massinger 
so resistlessly seaward in that little adventure 
of his on the morning of their first arrival at 
Whitestrand. Only an experienced mariner dare 
face that bar. ut Warren Relf was accus- 
tomed to the coast, and made light of the danger 
that other men would have trembled at. 

As they neared the poplar a second time, 
making straight for the mouth with nautical 
dexterity, a pale object on the port bow, rising 
and falling with each rise or fall of the waves on 
the bar, attracted Warren Relf’s casual attention 
for a single moment by its strange weird likeness 
to a human figure. At first, he hardly regarded 
the thing seriously as anything more than a stray 
bit of floating wreckage ; but presently, the light 
from the masthead fell full upon it, and with a 
sudden flash he felt convinced at once it was 
something stranger than a mere plank or fragment 
of rigging. 

‘Look yonder, Frank,’ he called out in echoing 
tones to his mate ; ‘that can’t be a buoy upon the 
port bow there !’ 

The other man looked at it long and steadily. 
As he looked, the Mud-Turtle lurched once more, 
and cast a reflected pencil ray of light from the 
masthead lamp over the surface of the sea, awa 
in the direction of the suspicious object. Bot 
men caught sight at once of some floating white 
drapery, swayed by the waves, and a pale face 
upturned in ghastly silence to the uncertain star- 
light. 

‘Port your helm hard!’ Relf cried in haste, 
‘It’s a man overboard, Washed off the smack 
perhaps. He’s drowned by this time, I expect, 
poor fellow,’ 

His companion ported the helm at the word 
with all his might. The yawl answered well in 
spite of the breakers, ith great difficulty, 
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between wind and tide, they lay up towards the 
mysterious thing slowly in the very trough of the 
billows that roared and danced with hoarse joy 
over the shallow bar ; and Relf, holding tight to 
the sheet with one hand, and balancing himself 
as well as he was able on the deck, reached out 
with the other a stout boathook to draw the 
tossing body alongside within hauling distance of 
the Mud-Turtle. As he did so, the body, eluding 
his grasp, rose once more on the crest of the wave, 
and displayed to their view an open bosom and 
a long white dress, with a floating scarf or shawl 
of some thin material still hanging loose around 
the neck and shoulders. The face itself they 
couldn’t as yet distinguish ; it fell back languid 
beneath the spray at the top, so that only the 
throat and chin were visible; but by the dress 
and the open bosom alone, it was clear at once 
that the object they saw was not the corpse of a 
sailor. Warren Relf almost let drop the boathook 
in horror and surprise. 

‘Great heavens!’ he exclaimed, turning round 
excitedly, ‘it’s a woman—a lady—dead—in the 
water 

The billow broke, and curled over majestically 
with resistless force into the trough below them. 
Its undertow sucked the Mud-Turtle after it 
fiercely towards the shore, away from the body. 
With a violent effort, Warren Relf, lunging 
forward eagerly at the lurch, seized hold of the 
corpse by the floating scarf. It turned of itself 
as the hook caught it, and displayed its face in 
the pale starlight. A great awe fell suddenly 
upon the astonished young painter’s mind. It 
was indeed a woman that he held now by the 
dripping hair—a beautiful young girl, in a white 
dress; and the wan face was one he had seen 
before, Even in that dim half-light he recognised 
her instantly. 

‘Frank !’ he cried out in a voice of hushed and 
reverent surprise—‘never mind the ship. Come 
forward and help me. We must take her on 
board, I know her! I know her! She’s a friend 
of Massinger’s,’ 

The corpse was one o! the two young girls he 
had seen that day two months before sitting with 
their arms round one another’s waists, close to 
the very spot where they now lay up, on the 
gnarled and naked roots of the famous old 
poplar. 


MODERN DIVINATION. 


Ir might have been supposed that in 1887, a year 
so close to the end ‘of a century celebrated for 
the great strides made in all matters of science, 
it would hardly have been possible to find an 
educated man resorting to divination for the dis- 
covery of water; nevertheless, the following ex- 
tract from a local paper (the Kast Anglian Daily 
Times) will show that belief in the art of the 
diviner is far from extinct; neither is it by 
any means confined to the ignorant peasantry, 
as is the case with many superstitions which 
still survive among us, The extract is headed, 
‘Remarkable Experiments in Suffolk,’ and is as 
follows : 

‘For the double purpose of remedying the 
deficiency in the water-supply, and of fixing in 
the parish something permanent and beneticial 


in commemoration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, a 
movement has been set on foot by the rector of 
Wattisham, Suffolk, to sink a on in a central 
and convenient spot, for the general use of the 
villagers. This project has the support of the 
leading age cage and on the 28th of Sep- 
tember the first active steps were taken to put 
the scheme into execution. To avoid if possible 
the unnecessary labour and cost frequently attend- 
ant on boring for water, the novel experiment 
of discovering exact places where a supply could 
be found by the art of “divination,” was put 
into practice on the day mentioned. Through 
the instrumentality of the Rev. — Drake, of 
Brockley, a Mr Lawrence, from Bristol, attended 
as diviner. The articles used for the purpose of 
indicating the presence of water underground 
were a piece of steel spring about a foot in length 
and a V-shaped hazel stick, The yard behind 
Wattisham Hall was first selected for the trials, 
With the piece of spring held in a bowed shape 
in front of him, and firmly grasped with both 
hands, the operator slowly stepped about the 
yard. In a very short time, and at one par- 
ticular spot not far from the house, the spring 
began to twist and curve about in the most 
uncontrollable manner. With the hazel stick 
tightly held apex downwards, he again stepped 
towards the same spot, when the xpward move- 
ments and twists of the stick were so violent 
as to break it. Mr Lawrence precicted that at 
this spot a plentiful supply of water would be 
found. A small piece of common land opposite 
the church was next tested in the same manner, 
and at one spot both the spring and the hazel 
stick again denoted by their active movements 
the presence of water. This spot is now marked 
by a small stone bearing an inscription, “V.R. 
Jubilee, 1887,” as here it is proposed to sink the 
well for the parish. After some careful searching 
on the premises of an off-lying farm called Judg- 
ments, oe wom th to Mr Harvey, a spot was dis- 
covered in the orchard in the same way, the 
hazel sticks moving so vigorously on each occa- 
sion as to break in the divinator’s hands. At 
Hitcham Lodge, the residence of Mr Hammond, 
boring operations have been carried on at some 
considerable expense to the owner, and although 
a depth of over one hundred feet has been reached, 
no water has been discovered. A visit was paid 
by Mr Lawrence, and within fifteen feet of the 
site chosen by Mr Hammond for his well, a spot 
was pointed out where water would be found, 
and, in the operator's opinion, at not half the 
depth now bored. A certain amount of scepticism |} 
prevailed as to the efticiency of the tests with 
some of those who were present ; but it is hoped 
that an early commencement of boring operations, 
with a subsequent discovery of water at some or 
all of the spots indicated, will dispel all doubts, 
although the mystery—for such it still appears— 
remains unsolved,’ 

Now, this resort to the diviner for the discovery 
of water, strange as it may appear to many, is by 
no means uncommon in the west of England ; and 
it will be seen that in this instance the ‘dowser, 
as he is termed locally, was sent for from Bristol, 
none being apparently known in the eastern 
counties, 

Some years ago, the writer had the good fortune ; 
to witness near Bath an experiment almost pre- 
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cisely similar to the above, and can therefore 
testify to the accuracy of the description given 
by the reporter of the method employed by the 
diviner, excepting that in the one witnessed by us 
there was no metal spring employed, but simply 
the hazel wand ; and it is certainly most interest- 
ing to observe the sudden and apparently uncon- 
trollable movement of the wand, as held by the 
diviner, in certain spots, whilst it remains per- 
fectly inert in others, and again, perhaps, moves 
very slightly. By the violence of the movement 
the diviner decides as to the nearness and volume 
of the water; and we may say that in the case 
referred to near Bath, a well had been dug unsuc- 
cessfully to a great depth before the dowser was 
called in ; but in the spot indicated by him, water, 
although not commensurate with the violence of 
the rod, was found at a much less depth, within 
a few yards of the first abortive attempt. 

The success which usually follows the indica- 
tions of the diviner naturally accounts for the 
continued popularity of a practice which dates 
back to far distant —- times ; and although 
it is now shorn of many of the rites and cere- 
monies which once accompanied it, and may be 
looked upon rather as a psychological curiosity 
than a superstition, the practice is full of interest 
both in its past and present use. 

In the first place, it must be observed that the 
diviners of the present day are few in number, 
—they themselves say not one in a thousand has 
the power of the rod; and, indeed, a group of 
spectators may narrowly watch the proceedings 
of a dowser, and try one after another to imitate 
them in vain, till some young girl or some old 
man among them, taking the wand in hand, finds, 
to his or her surprise, that he or she is gifted 
with the strange power, and the rod turns just 
as it has done in the hands of the expert. The 
cause of the phenomenon has yet to be explained ; 
in some cases, it may be, and probably is, impos- 
ture. The late Dr Carpenter believed that where 
every kind of suggestion had been rigidly ex- 
cluded, failure was certain, and that success was 
in all cases due to guesses on the part of the 
performer, or to the unintentional promptings 
they have received from bystanders, just as in 
the modern thought-reading performances. But 
it is certain that many of those who accidentally 
find themselves endowed with the ‘power of the 
rod’ cannot be classed among impostors, neither 
have they anything to gain by exhibiting that 
power; and we do not think the sudden and 
peculiar motion of the rod could be produced 
unconsciously, although some French savants have 
supposed that the movement in the rod is due 
to the tension of the muscles held long in one 
position, resulting in involuntary motion. Some- 
times, however, the rod will turn immediately 
it is taken in the hand, when held over running 
water. 

A more plausible explanation is, that persons 
possessing some peculiarity of nervous tempera- 
ment, or subject in a special d to rheumatism 
or neuralgia, would be more easily affected than 
others by the presence of water, and that in 
their hands the rod would serve as an indicator, 
although in what way the peculiar upward 
motion of the rod is produced requires consider- 
able explanation ; and the matter is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the rod is employed not 


only to find water but also metals. Anciently, 
its functions were still further enlarged, and it 
was used to mark out boundaries, to discover 
corpses, and to bring to justice murderers and 
thieves. 

In what way it traced boundaries we do not 
know ; but if it could be thus employed at the 
present day, it would be very useful, and save 
a good many disputes, ending not unfrequently 
in wars; so that it seems a pity that the lost 


‘belief in its virtues cannot be revived. Hermes, 


the god of boundaries, is always represented with 
the caduceus, which was doubtless the magic 
wand thus employed; and the older Egyptian 
Hermes or Thoth taught the Egyptians to meas- 
ure their fields; whilst~ Romulus employed a 
litnus, which Plutarch describes as a bent stick, 
to measure out the various regions of Rome. 
This litnus was afterwards laid up in the temple 
of Mars as a precious relic. 

In the present day, the rod is used only to 
discover water and metals. In Cornwall it is 
very commonly called into requisition for the 
latter purpose ; and Cornish miners, gifted with 
the power of the rod, have been employed to 
search for metals and for water both in Australia 
and South Africa, and, we believe, generally with 
success. It is possible that their success may be 
traced to some knowledge picked up of geological 
features, or not unfrequently of peculiarities of 
vegetation in the near neighbourhood of metals 
and of water. But it must be borne in mind that 
the vegetation of Australia and the Cape differs 
too much from that of Cornwall to serve as indi- 
cations to a stranger; nevertheless, it is easy for 
ashrewd man to pick up from settlers the descrip- 
tion of plants chiefly found near watercourses 
or mineral deposits. In Cornwall, the veriest 
tyro in geology would know that serpentine 
might be found wherever he saw the Cornish 
heath growing ; and so with various other plants 
and shrubs which love certain soils and will 
not grow elsewhere; and it is probable that a 
knowledge of botany might be as useful to the 
‘prospector’ for metals as that of geology ; but 
it is the fact of the movement of the rod in 
unskilled hands, and in places where neither 
geology nor botany could be a guide, which 
requires explanation. 

t is, however, in the ancient and widespread 
use of the rod as an implement of divination that 
the chief interest of the subject lies, All writers 
who have treated of rhabdomancy, or divination, 
by the rod, have agreed in assigning to it a very 
high antiquity. They trace it from Scythia, 
where it is supposed to have originated, to Assyria, 
Palestine, Greece, Etruria, Rome, and by another 
route, through Russia and Germany to England. 
But if we may judge from sculptures, the use of 
the rod was by no means confined to the eastern 
hemisphere, for a very ancient Peruvian sculp- 
ture represents a figure bearing a forked stick, 
upon which is perched a bird, both being emblems 
of divination and augury. 

Many traces of this old form of divination may 
be found in the Bible. Jerome, Cyril, and other 
commentators assert that the Jews learnt this 
form of divination in Babylon. The passage in 
Hosea iv. 12, ‘My people ask ic at their 
stocks, and their staff declareth unto them,’ is 
referred to the practice of rhabdomancy ; and it 
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is supposed that they consulted at the same time 
both the rod and the idol, the figure of some god 
being engraved on the rod; an idea which receives 
some support from the fact that in later times 
a cross was frequently engraved on the be 
rod. Lebrun describes four old divining-rods 
found in Paris, on which were inscribed the names 
of the three magi—Baltazar, Gaspar, and Melchior. 
The rods of Moses and Aaron will naturally 
occur to the mind in this connection, especially in 
the miraculous bringing of water from the rock 
by the former. The diviners were not slow in 
taking Moses as an example of the power of the 
rod, and the hazel was adopted as the special tree 
from which divining-rods should be cut, from a 
belief that it was that wood which was used by 
Moses to sweeten the waters of Marah; or, as 
some say, because of its faint resemblance to 
the almond, of which the rod of Aaron was 
composed. 

The rod of Aaron was of almond; but tra- 
dition says that that of Moses—which was called 
the rod of the prophets—was cut by Adam from 
a myrtle of paradise, and was given to him by 
Shoaib, the father of Zipporah, to whom it had 
descended, in order to drive away the wild beasts 
from his flocks. The power of this rod of Moses 
over the waters was not confined to bringing water 
from the rock ; it was also used to convert the 
rivers and streams of Egypt into blood, and to 
divide the waters of the Red Sea, It was pro- 
bably from this apparently divine approval of the 
use of rods in various ways, that permission was 
given by law to the Frisians, after their con- 
version to Christianity, to use divining-rods in 

roving homicide, and the ceremony was per- 

in church before the altar. Two twigs, 
one marked with the sign of the cross, were 
covered with clean wool and laid upon the altar 
or the holy relics, and a prayer made that God 
would by a sign discover the guilty. 

It cannot be doubted that in all countries and in 
all ages, the rod or staff, either plain or variously 
ornamented, has been used as a symbol of autho- 
rity ; the sceptre of modern monarchs has been 
handed down from the kings and gods of Rome, 
Greece, Etruria, Babylon, India, and Egypt; and 
Bancroft (Native Races of the Pacific) says: ‘The 
merchants of Mexico had a god called Zeacatecoatl, 
the god who guides, The a image of this 
od was the figure of a man walking with a staff. 

ractically, however, every merchant reverenced 
his own staff as the representative or symbol of 
this god.’ Hence we see that veneration for the 
rod or staff is by no means confined to the eastern 
hemisphere, although we are better 

in the 
Old World than in the New. 

Lenormant, in his book on Les Sciences Occultes 
en Asie points out the extreme development 
of this superstition among the Fins; he says: 
‘Whatever might be the power of those enchant- 
ments which controlled nature and supernatural 
beings, spirits, and gods, there is a talisman still 
more powerful, for it arrests their effect, and 
protects from it those who possess it: it is the 
‘celestial rod,” analogous to the divining-rod of 
the magi of India. The gods themselves can only 
be secured against certain enchantments by virtue 
of this rod, Wainiméinea, menaced by the chief 


sorcerer of Lapland, replies to him: “The Lapp 


cannot injure me by his enchantments, for I have 
in my hand the celestial wand; and he who hates 
me, he who creates mischief, does not possess it.”’ 
Magicians everywhere used a wand or rod with 
which to command or control the spirits they 
summoned, and with it they traced circles or 
other signs on the ground, within which figure 
the enchantment was confined. Of these forms, 
the circle was the most common; it doubtless 
indicated the sun, whilst the crescent indicated 
the moon ; and it is to this latter that the form of 
the divining-rod may, we think, be traced, for the 
power of the moon over water was recognised in 
very ancient times. The moon-god was sym- 
bolised by horns, which are everywhere emblems 
of power, and by forked sticks resembling horns ; 
hence, twigs were used by the Anglo-Saxons for 
casting lots, and are still used by the Hottentots 
in the same manner. 

Two very curious survivals of the old supersti- 
tions connected with the use of forked sticks in 
divination may still be traced in common use: 
one is the practice of breaking the merrythought 
of a fowl, the bird specially used in augury, in 
order to have a wish ; and the other is the ‘making 
horns,’ by pointing the first and fourth fingers 
at a person credited with the ession of the 
‘evil-eye,’ in order to avert the ill effects of such 
a person’s glance. This is still in common use in 
Italy, and probably in other eastern lands. 

It is perhaps hardly surprising that with so 
many respectable authorities to vouch for the 
‘power of the rod,’ there should still remain 
believers in its efficacy; for we all know how 
difficult it is to eradicate any belief or any ancient 
custom which has once taken possession of the 
mind of the populace. There are innumerable 
old customs still surviving which may be traced 
back to prehistoric times, and amongst them, this 
of the use of the divining-rod ; nevertheless, it 
will remain as a singular page in the history of 
1887, that, in commemoration of the Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, a well was dug in Suffolk on 
a spot indicated by a divining-rod in the hands 
of an expert summoned from Bristol for the 


purpose, 


HELEN’S ESCAPE. 
CHAPTER IIL 


Jack Corner’s opinion about Monsieur Pontneuf 
naturally produced a vivid impression upon me ; 
for the notion that my quiet, polite, refined pro- 
fessor could be the accomplice of men whose 
notions and acts were just at this time arousing 
the horror of the civilised world, had never 
entered my head. But when I came to think over 
it, the idea was not so ridiculous as it had at first 
appeared ; for the position of Monsieur Pontneuf 
in my house was just such a one as would disarm 
suspicion, and he had innumerable opportunities 
of corresponding and plotting and arranging with- 
out the smallest chance of detection. Still, there 
was not suflicient reason for me to take any action. 
in the matter, and certainly the scrap of conversa- 
tion I had overheard in the summer-house did not 
strike me as being of a particularly compromising 
nature ; indeed, the impression I gained there- 
from was that Monsieur Pontneuf, so far from 
being ‘wanted’ himself, was on the lookout for 
somebody else. But Jack Corner was not the sort 
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of man to hint so grave a suspicion against any 
one without good reason, and I felt sure that he 
must have overheard or have learnt somethin 
which had warranted him in saying what he di 
to me. 

As we were going to Paris the next day, and 
as Jack was about to start on what le called ‘his 
farewell bachelor jaunt,’ I had asked him to dine 
with us, and it occurred to me that Monsieur 
Pontneuf might join our party, although I knew 
that as a rule he kept aloof from all social enter- 
tainment. To my surprise, the professor gladly 
and readily accepted my invitation ; and ap d 
at the appointed time, faultlessly arrayed, and 
looking as unlike the ideal assassin of czars and 
—, of public buildings as could be ima- 


During the dinner, Monsieur Pontneuf showed 
himself in quite new colours: all his reserve and 
shyness disappeared ; he charmed my wife with 
his intelligent talk, and still more so by the 
masterly manner in which he operated on a pair 
of ducks. He laughed and chatted and joked 
until it became hard to realise that he was 
identical with the ‘Dismal Froggy’ of the vil- 


ers. 
Men the ladies had withdrawn, and a bottle 
of my choice Burgundy was placed on the table, 
he expanded still farther, until I really regretted 
that during so long a period I had been without 
the society of so charming a companion. It was 
now for the first time that he learned that I had 
been in Paris during the siege and under the 
Commune, and the subject seemed to interest him 
very much, especially when I related the episode 
of Rayne’s mysterious arrival and departure. 
I asked him what he thought about Mr Rayne. 

‘It is plain enough what he was,’ replied the 

rofessor. ‘He was one of that rascally so-called 

oreign Legion enlisted from the scum of all the 
great cities of Europe—men who had nothing 
to lose and everything to gain, who hailed the 
supremacy of the Commune as an ——— 
for enriching themselves at the expense of others ; 
and to whom is due, quite as much as to my own 
countrymen, the shameful destruction of public 
buildings. He had probably been caught pillag- 
ing and had escaped to you.’ 

ack Corner spoke villainous French, but he 

could understand most of what was said. 

‘Is Monsieur a Republican ?’ he asked. 

I should state here that before the professor had 
arrived, Jack had told me that he intended, if 
possible, to find out who and what our guest was, 
and I knew that with this simple question Jack 
was commencing his ‘ pumping’ process, especially 
as he pushed the bottle to the professor as often 
as he could, with the idea, no doubt, of loosening 
the professor’s tongue. 

‘No, sir,’ replied Monsieur Pontneuf with true 
refugee dignity. ‘I am a Bonapartist—one of a 
party almost as much detested in Paris just now 
as a Communard or a German, or I should not be 
teaching my native language in England.’ 

I took no part in the conversation which ensued 
between the two men, a conversation which, under 
a social guise, reminded me very much of a 
passage of wit between a clever cross-examinin: 
counsel and an equally clever witness. Indeed, 
was rather interested in the result ; and in order 
that my presence should not act as a deterrent, 


I had another bottle brought on table, and after 
entreating my guests not to hurry themselves, 
left the room on the plea that I had a few 
domestic arrangements to see to, There was 
nothing unbecoming as a host in my doing thi 
for we never gave formal dinner-parties, and 
knew that Jack Corner’s aunt was perfectly happ 
in the talking local gossi with 
my wife, and listening to Helen's old j 
ballads at the piano. 

My two guests, however, must have been vastly 
absorbed in their talk, for I had been an hour in 
the drawing-room before Jack came in. I noticed 
that he was rather pale, and when he turned over 
the leaves of Helen’s music, that his hand shook ; 
so I took the first opportunity of asking him what 
had passed between him and the professor, and 
why the Frenchman had not come in. 

‘He’s a mystery—that’s all I can tell you. I 
haven’t got much out of him, for he is far too 
wide awake, and he has gone off without a 
word.’ 

‘Gone off!’ I exclaimed. ‘What do you mean, 
Jack? I hope you haven’t offended him ?’ 

‘I hope not,’ replied Jack, smiling. ‘But I 
think he began to see the drift of my talk, and I 
don’t think “ liked it. However, I may be mis- 
taken, and after all, it is perhaps only his eccen- 
tricity.’ 

Helen and Jack sang duets together, and Jack 
gave us a rollicking song of the sea, and then we 
sat down toa quiet rubber of whist, which occu- 
pied us until eleven o’clock, when Miss Corner, an 
old lady of the ‘smiler’ type, pleased with every- 
body and everything, showed signs of fatigue. 

I escorted them to the gate and afterwards 
took a stroll alone in the moonlight. Of course 
the chief place in my thoughts was nese’ by 
the professor, and I could not satisfactorily 
account for his sudden disappearance from my 
house, for, so far as I could judge from his usual 
behaviour, he was the very last man to commit 
such a breach of good manners as to go away 
without a word of explanation or farewell. The 
result of a prolonged meditation, during which I 
had wandered almost as far as the summer-house, 
was, that I felt convinced that Jack had been 
right, and that Monsieur Pontneuf was in reality 
a great deal more important a personage than he 
chose to be taken for, whatever the mystery that 
surrounded him might be. The distant boom of 
midnight from the church tower warned me that 
I had gone far enough, if I wished to have a good 
night’s rest before my journey on the next day, 
and I was turning homewards, when a black patch 
on the light sandy soil attracted my attention. 
an it, I found it stained 
my finger a dark colour. struck a light, and 
saw it was bl I am not a very nervous 
man; but I must admit that the coming upon 
this appalling indication of a dark deed at 
such a ny es at such a weird, still hour of 
the night, produced a feeling within me which 
was closely akin to terror. en I noticed that 
there was blood farther on, patch after patch, as 
if some one been wounded and or 
had ed I it until 
it sto ; but the tram and torn a 
of takes on the side of path 
showed me that some one had passed down 
towards the stream, which at this place forms a 
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deep wide pool. Down I went in the bright | securely fastened with straps; but I 


moonlight, guided by the appearance of the bushes, 
until, as 1 anticipated, all further traces were lost 
at the water’s brink. I looked carefully about 
for some tell-tale relic of what had happened—a 
shred of cloth or an article of clothing ; but there 
was nothing. I felt sure that something terrible 
had been enacted here, and instantly I associated 
Monsieur Pontneuf with it, although I scarcely 
dare think that Jack Corner was the victim. 

I stood horror-struck for some moments, unable 
to collect my thoughts, irresolute as to how I 
should act ; and the longer I stood, the more firmly 
I became convinced that my suave, urbane pro- 
fessor was, as Jack Corner had suspected, a fiend 
in human shape—that Jack had spoken too freely 
of his suspicions, and had been made an example 
of the saying that ‘dead men tell no tales,’ 

Then I strode off in the direction of the Cedars, 
Jack Corner’s house, situated but a quarter of an 
hour’s walk from my own, in a sequestered little 
dell near the London Road. It was approached 
through a lodge-gate which opened on to a 
winding road through dark fir-trees; but Jack, 


was relieved to find that at anyrate he was aliv 
for upon my entering the room, he moved. t 
quickly released him from his bonds, and, stam- 
mering with excitement and fright, he told me 
that he had gone to bed as usual at ten o'clock, 
and had fallen asleep; that he was violently 
awakened by feeling the neckcloth tied tightly 
over his face; that on attempting to rise, he 
found that his legs had already been bound, and 
that, in spite of his struggles, his arms were 
egg ve bound also, He could not tell me who 
ad done it; but said that immediately after- 
wards he heard the pony put into the trap and 
driven off. 

To my mind, therefore, it was clear that Pont- 
neuf had escaped. However, with the coachman 
I went on to the cottage where the professor 
lodged, and after some difficulty, succeeded in 
awaking the owner. ‘Is Monsieur Pontneuf in?’ 
I asked. 

‘Yes, sir, I believe so,’ replied the man. ‘I’ve 
been abed since nine o'clock, so I couldn’t say 
for sartin sure, but he generally is in at this 


who was of unostentatious habits, had dispensed | time. 


with the services of a lodge-keeper, although, as 
the London Road was lonely and much infested 
by tramps, the gates were securely fastened every 
night. My surprise, therefore, may be imagined 
when I found the gates wide open, and my sus- 
picions as to my poor friend’s fate were thereby 
confirmed, for I knew that if Jack had returned 
home in the usual course, he would have seen 
that his premises were closed for the night. With 
a courage which could only have been the fruit 
of despair, I almost ran up the gloomy, weirdly 
shadowed road to the house. It was dark and 
silent, and although I rang and hammered at the 
door for a quarter of an hour, I could get neither 
reply nor admittance. 

Another horrible notion crossed my mind as I 
stood there in the stilly night, wondering what my 
next step should be. Suppose that, after having 
disposed of Jack Corner, the murderer, in order 
more effectually to secure his escape, had gone 
to the house, had made away with Miss Corner 
and poor Gabrielle, and that a forced entrance 
into it would reveal their lifeless bodies ? 

Before, however, giving the alarm and pro- 
curing the assistance of the police, I determined 
to visit Pontneuf’s lodging in the village; and 
I began to retrace my steps down the avenue. 
I stopped short after I had gone a little way, 
and for the first time I remembered Jack Corner’s 
coachman, who was also man-of-all-work—reported 
to be the favoured swain of Gabrielle—who slept 
over the stable, and who, although he was suf- 
ficiently far from the house to be unaware of 
anything that might occur there, might aid me 
in my investigation. Accordingly, I turned off 
to the stable ; and here another surprise awaited 
me. The doors of the coachhouse were wide 
open, and the little pony-trap, which I knew 
Jack had bought as a wedding present for my 
Helen, was not visible. I called out to the 
coachman above, but could get no reply; so I 
lit a stable lantern, and, prepared for further 
horrors, ascended the stairs. e man’s door was 
open, and he was lying on his bed, so gagged 
with his own neckcloth that he could neither 
see nor speak, whilst his arms and legs were 


‘Get a light, and let us see,’ I said. 

The man hesitated. Perhaps he thought I 
had been drinking, to make such a request, for 
every one knew that I had a small dinner-party 
that evening, and that the Frenchman had been 
one of the guests, 

‘Do you hear? Look sharp! It’s a matter 
of life and death, I continued ; and this brought 
him to his senses, for he presently appeared with 
a candle, 

We went to the professor’s room; the door 
was open, but the room was empty, although 
the Frenchman’s portmanteau was there. 
opened it, and within I found his dress-clothes, 
rammed in evidently with haste, soaked with 
water, torn, and bedabbled with clay and blood. 

The two men stood gaping wonderingly at the 
clothes, for of course they knew nothing of what 
I suspected ; but to me the case was clear. Words 
must have passed between my poor friend and 
the professor upon the subject of Socialism over 
that second bottle of wine. The Frenchman 
had gone out, had re Jack, and, after a 
desperate struggle, had killed him, and flung his 
ialy tase the stream. Then he must have gone 
on to the Cedars, perhaps have made away with 
Miss Corner and Gabrielle, bound and gagyed 
the coachman, and escaped in his victim’s pony- 
chaise. 

So I impressed secrecy on the two men, but 
not with the faintest hope that they could keep 
such a bonne bouche of gossip to themselves, locked 
the door of the professor’s room, and turned home- 
wards, troubled in my mind not only how to take 
the immediate action which was necessary, but 
how to break the news to my wife and my poor 
Helen. 

Then I thought of Miss Corner and Gabrielle ; 
again turned back, called up the-local constable, 
and with him proceeded to the house. We broke 
it open ; we searched every nook and corner from 
attic to basement ; but not a trace of either Miss 
Corner or of Gabrielle could we find, although 
their belongings were in their rooms. This com- 

leted the veil of mystery around the affair ; and 
i felt that I had been completely outwitted by 
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this scoundrel, whom I had welcomed to my own 
hearth as a friend, 

Early next morning—or rather that same morn- 
ing, for it was past three ere I crept home to 
my anxious wife, whose curiosity I had to satisfy 
with a relation of what had happened—men were 
set to work to drag the stream tor the body, which 
I felt sure lay hidden somewhere. But nothing 
was found—a strange fact, considering that the 
pool, ——_ deep, was very small, and that the 
stream was both shallow and sluggish. There was 
sews up, however, a torn, bloodstained hand- 

erchief, marked with the initials J. C. 

When I returned home, heartbroken, and not 
knowing how next to act—for, during my quiet, 
monotonous life in this little place, my faculties 
for grappling with sudden emergencies had rusted 
—I found that my wife had told Helen of 
my suspicions. The poor girl’s agony at this 
cruel dashing away from her lips of the cup of 
happiness she was about to taste, was the most 
painful thing I had ever witnessed ; and I resolved 
that I would spare no time or trouble or expense 
in endeavouring to bring the villain to justice 
who had so foully ction her. 

We had a London detective down to aid the 
local police in their researches ; but their united 
industry and sagacity could throw no light on 
the mystery ; and at the end of three weeks we 
were as much in the dark as before. 

When the clothing found in the professor's 
portmanteau was searched, there was found 
a small notebook, on the fly-leaf of which 
was written the name De Bussy. The book was 
alphabetically arranged with proper names of all 
nationalities, followed by addresses in Paris, 
London, Vienna, Berlin, and St Petersburg. One 
leaf alone was torn off almost from the top, and, 
to my amazement, I saw on the remaining frag- 
ment the name Rayne. Jack Corner’s surmise 
had evidently been correct; the soi-disant pro- 
fessor was nothing else but a secret agent of the 
Socialist party; and I was convinced that the 
names in this book were those of other agents 
in various parts; and that the Englishman who 
had taken refuge in my room at the Rue de Douai 
six years previously was one. That this par- 
ticular leaf, and this only, was torn was to me 
very significant. 


SOME ARMLESS WONDERS. 


Tue feats which have been performed by persons 
born without hands and arms are surprising. 
Amongst women, they have ranged from the 
painting of portraits to the more homely work 
of sewing and knitting ; while men with marked 
ability have carried on farming and other out- 
door work requiring both strength and skill. 
These wonderful characters have attracted the 
attention of kings, peers, preachers, and other 
notable people, and the facts respecting them are 
of considerable interest. We give particulars of 
a few of the more famous examples. 

The first person of this class of whom we have 
any account is John Valerius, a native of the 
Upper Palatinate of Germany. He was born in 
1667, without hands or arms; and he had also 
the misfortune at an early age to lose his parents, 


He had to exhibit himself, as the only means of 
making money. The feats he learned to perform 
with his toes and feet were marvellous. After 
visiting several countries, he arrived in London in 
1698, and remained there until 1705. During 
the first year of his residence in England, a 
book was published containing a number of pic- 
tures representing him executing numerous feats, 
including the following: playing at cards and 
dice ; shaving himself ; standing erect on his left 
leg, holding a rapier between his great and 
second toe ; balancing a chair with his right leg ; 
balancing himself on a pedestal and taking up 
dice with his mouth; lying at full length with 
his head on the ground and recovering himself 
by the support of his left leg ; lying on his back, 
taking up a glass of liquor and conveying it with 
his toes to his head ; balancing a glass of liquor 
on his forehead ; standing on a stool, taking a 
glass of liquor from the ground with his mouth ; 
seated on a stool with both feet conveying a glass 
of liquor to the top of his head ; seated on a stool 
and writing with his toes; seated on a stool, 
taking a pistol, and firing it with his right toes ; 
seated on a low stool, he took up a musket, and 
by both feet discharged it. In bidding adieu to 
his visitors, he went through the ceremony in the 
most approved fashion. He took his hat from 
the floor, placed it on his head, and then removed 
it, bowed gracefully, and expressed his thanks to 
the company for their patronage. 

A few years prior to the visit of Valerius to 
this country, there passed away in a remote 
Midland village, Sarah Tissington, the armless 
wonder of Carsington, Derbyshire. The particu- 
lars respecting her which have come down to us 
are brief, but full of interest, and occur in the 
parish register of her native village, under date 
of September 29, 1688, and are as follows : ‘Sarah 
Tissington, a poor young woman, born into the 
world without any hands or arms, yet was very 
nimble and active in the use of her feet, with 
which she could not only take up things from 
the ground, and play at most childish games with 
her playfellows when she was a child; but also, 
when grown up, she could knit, dig in the garden, 
and do divers other services with her feet. She 
was aged twenty-four or twenty-five years, and 
departed this life the day and year aforesaid, 
born and buried at Carsington.’ 

Miss Hawtin, another native of the Midlands, 
attracted some notice in her day. She was born 
at Coventry, and was a pretty and intelligent 
woman. As a needlewoman she showed skill, and 
she was expert at cutting out with the scissors 
elaborate watch-papers. Her penmanship was of 
considerable merit. The operations she performed 
with her toes and feet almost equalled those done 
by folks having the use of their hands and 
arms, 

Early in the reign of George II., Matthew 
Buchinger landed in England from the Continent, 
and made a great reputation. me writers 
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of regarded him as the greatest wonder that had 
mm, visited this country. He was a very small man, 
or only measuring twenty-nine inches in height. 
n His announcements, written by himself, are very 
ig amusing, and detail the feats he performed. One 
a of his notices is before us, and reads as follows : 


By AUTHORITY. 


Lately arriv’d and to be seen at the Globe and 
Duke of Malbrough’s House in Fleet Street, A 
German born without Hands, Feet, or Thighs, 
(that never was in this kingdom before), who does 
such miraculous Actions as none else can do with 
Hands and Feet. He has had the Honour to 
perform before most Kings and Princes, particu- 
larly several Times before King George. He makes 
a pen and writes several Hands, as quick and 
well as any Writing-master, and will write with 
any for a Wager; he drawes Faces to the Life, 
and Coates of Armes, Pictures, Flowers, &c., with 
a Pen, very curiously. He threads a fine Needle 
very quick ; shuffles a Pack of Cards and deals 
them very swift. He plays upon the Dulcimer 
as well as any Musician. He does many surpris- 
ing Things with Caps and Balls, and gives the 
Curious great Satisfaction thereby. He plays at 
Skittles several Ways very well; shaves himself 
very dexterously, and many other Things too 
tedious to insert. 

This is written by Matthew Buchinger, at 
London, 171%, born without Hands and Feet at 
Anspach, 1674, the 3 Jan. 


The Rev. John Wesley, the founder of Method- 
ism, had an eye for anything out-of-the-way, 
and his letters and journals are full of curious 
facts on many subjects. A correspondent named 
Walton wrote to him under date October 14, 1788, 
and gave details of an interview with a man 
named William Kingston, born at Ditcheat, near 
Bristol. ‘I went with a friend,’ says Walton, ‘to 
visit this man, who highly entertained us at 
breakfast by putting his half-naked foot upon 
the table as he sat, and carrying his tea and toast 
between his great and second toe to his mouth, 
with as much facility as if his foot had been a 
hand and his toes fingers. I put half a sheet of 
paper upon the floor, with a pen and inkhorn: 
he threw off his shoes as he sat, took the inkhorn 
in the toes of his left foot, and held the pen in 
those of his right. He then wrote three lines, as 
well as most ordinary writers, and as swiftly. He 
writes out all his own bills and other accounts. 
He then showed how he shaves himself with a 
razor in his toes, and how he combs his own hair. 
He can dress and undress himself, except button- 
ing his clothes, He feeds himself, and can bring 
both his meat and his broth to his mouth by 
holding the fork and spoon in his toes. He 
cleans his own shoes; can clean the knives, light 
the firé, and do almost every other domestic 
business as well as any other man. He can make 
hencoo He is a farmer by occupation. He 
( can milk his own cows with his toes, and cut his 


om OO 


own hay, bind it in bundles, and carry it about 
the field for his cattle. Last winter he had eight 
heifers constantly to fodder. The last summer 
he made all his own hayricks. He can do all 
the business of the haytield (except mowing) as 
fast and as well, with only his feet, as others can 


.| with rakes and forks, He goes to the fields and 
.| catches his horse; he saddles and bridles him 


with his feet and toes. If he has a sheep among 
his flock that ails, he can separate it from the 
rest, drive it into a corner, and catch it when 
nobody else can. He then examines it, and 
applies a remedy to it. He is so strong in his 
teeth that he can lift ten pecks of beans with 
them. He can throw a great sledge-hammer as 
far with his feet as other men can with their 
hands’ Mr Wesley’s correspondent concluded 
his letter by observing that Kingston could 
almost do as much without as others could with 
their arms. 

We find a record of the marriage of an armless 
woman in the parish register of St James's 
Church, Bury St Edmunds. It is stated on 
the 5th November 1832, ‘Christopher Newsam 
married Charity Morrell. Charity Morrell being 
entirely without arms, the ring was placed upon 
the fourth toe of the left foot, and she wrote , 
name in this register with her right foot.’ 

Miss Biffin was one of the most celebrated of 
this class of people, and in her earlier years was 
one of the popular sights of the large English fairs, 
She sewed with her toes, cut out paper patterns 
and performed other ingenious feats with her toes. 
She was also an artist. This pretty and talented 
woman was seen at Bartholomew fair by the Earl 
of Morton, and she so pleased him, that he took a 
deep interest in her welfare. She painted por- 
traits, the pencil and brush being attached to her 
shoulder. The earl sat for his likeness, which 
he took away after each sitting, so that he might 
be able to prove it was the work of only Miss 
Biffin. The painting was a successful one; and 
in the year 1808 he brought it under the notice 
of George III., who was so much pleased with the 
skill displayed under disadvantages, that at his 
own expense he engaged Mr Craig the artist to 

ive her lessons in art. George IV. also patronised 
iiss Biffin ; and from William IV. she enjoyed a 
small pension; whereupon, at the desire of the 
earl, she retired from life amongst the shows, 
He was a firm friend, and for twenty years cor- 
responded with her. After fourteen years’ retire- 
ment, she reappeared as Mrs Wright, a skilful 
miniature painter, in one or two of the larger 
provincial towns. She died at Liverpool in 1850, 
and was buried in St James’s Cemetery; her 
grave-stone bearing the following inscription : 
‘Reader, pause. Deposited beneath are the re- 
mains of SARAH Birrry, who was born without 
Hands or Arms, at East Quantox Head, county of 
Somerset, 25th October 1784; died at Liverpool 
2d October 1850. Few have passed through the 
vale of life so much the child of hapless fortune as 
the deceased, and yet possessed of Mental Endow- 
ments of no ordinary kind. Gifted with singular 
talents as an artist, thousands have been gratified 
with the able productions of her pencil, while 
her versatile conversation and agreeable manners 
elicited the admiration of all. This tribute to 
the memory of one so universally known is paid 
by those who were best acquainted with the 
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character it so briefly portrays, &c. Several 
portraits of Miss Biffin have been engraved, and 
one is given in the Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair 
by Henry Morley. 


PARSON JIM 
A WESTERN SKETCH. 


THE express trains of that monument of engineer- 
ing skill, the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, 
now daily traverse the extreme eastern portion of 
the Rocky Mountains, lying between the city of 
Denver on the north and Pueblo on the south ; 
and summer tourists, as well as all-the-year-round 
men of business, pass over the picturesque road 
by hundreds and by thousands in the course of a 
single year. There was a time, however—not very 
long since, either—when white men were very 
scarce in that section, and when the only means 
of locomotion was a much dilapidated Concord 
Coach, whose trips were alleged to be weekly, 
though, as a matter of fact, the time-schedule of 
said coach was practically filled out to suit the 
driver, as he, with much ‘cussing’ and little 
speed, carried Uncle Sam’s mails from stage to 


e. 

Rather more than twenty years ago, there was, 
about midway between Denver and Colorado 
Springs, a point on the road where the broad 
valley narrowed into a deep and wild gorge, 
known as the George Washington Gulch. The 
gorge is there yet, 1 presume, but the name has 
apparently disappeared, there being no such 
station on the railway, nor, so far as I can dis- 
cover, such a place on the revised maps of Colo- 
rado. But in those old days, George Washington 
Gulch was a relay station of the Denver stage 
line. Leaving Indians out of the question, they 
being of a ubiquitous nature, the resident popula- 
tion of the Gulch numbered three souls, all told, 
while a census would have revealed the fact that 
these all occupied the same dwelling-house. There 
was in those times no town or settlement of any 
account between Denver and the Springs, so that 
the Stage Company was compelled to establish a 
number of stations at perfectly wild and unpopu- 
lated points, to properly effect changes of horses. 
So a rough shed had been erected in the Gulch 
to do duty as a barn for the accommodation 
of the four horses usually to be found there ; 
while adjoining was a frame mansion, consisting 
of one apartment, which served as sleeping-room, 

lour, dining-hall, and kitchen for the three 
Fohabitants, as well as being the official head- 
quarters of the Honourable Samuel Green, who, 
in addition to his position as agent of the Stage 
Company, held a postmaster’s commission from 
the President of the United States. 

The Honourable—be it remembered that Mr 
Green was a government official, though no post- 
office business had ever passed through his hands, 
not even a letter from or to himself, unless 
we count those which had to do with the stage 
business and went ‘dead-head’—the Honourable 
Samuel Green’s companions in the solitude of the 
Gulch were a negro named Ananias—doubtless 
from his propensity for prevarication—who was 
chief groom of the stables; and a half-breed 
Indian, whose main yom gag was to trap and 
shoot game and then cook it. This latter indi- 


vidual was known as Francis Murphy, and his 
chief failing was a fondness for undiluted whisky. 

At the close of a fair summer day, the Hon- 
ourable Samuel Green, with Messrs Murphy and 
Ananias, sat together on a bench placed along the 
front of their residence. The two last-named 
gentlemen were still enough to justify one in 
the supposition that they must be sleeping ; but 
the Honourable Samuel was busily engaged in 
rapping and rubbing two or three little pieces 
of rock which lay in the palm of one of his 
hands. He was evidently much interested. 

“Nias !’ said he at last. 

‘Sah?’ responded the woolly-headed darkey, 
rubbing his heavy eyes. 

‘I’m a-goin’ through to Denver with Bill to- 
morrow.’ (Bill was one of the drivers on the 
stage line; the other was Si—abbreviated from 
Silas.) The postmaster continued: ‘You an’ 
Francis Murphy keep awake part o the time, 
an’ sorter watch things while I’m gone.—Do yer 
ketch on ? 

‘Yes, in course, sah,’ 

Four days later, the Honourable Samuel Green 
returned to the Gulch from Denver, and brought 
with him a regular mining kit—picks, mattoc 
hammers, shovels, blasting-powder, and other 
useful articles, 

Two weeks d, and again the postmaster 
of George Washington Gulch ‘went through with 
Bill’—this time loaded down with samples of rich 
silver ore. 

By the following spring the Gulch was alive 
with a population of over three hundred white 
men and three women—not counting Indians 
and Chinese. George Washington Gulch con- 
tained a rich vein of silver—enough to make 
it a scene of much activity for five whole years, 


About a year after the important 
trip to Denver, George Washington Gulch was 
floating bravely on a floodtide of wealth and 
prosperity. The Honourable Samuel Green actu- 
ally had considerable postal business to transact, 
besides which, a double coach-service had to be 
put on the road, while Gulch passengers arrived 
or departed with every coach, Add to this the 
fact that the postmaster owned an interest in the 
richest claim in George Washington Gulch, and 
it will be readily understood that he had devel- 
oped into an individual of considerable import- 
ance, 

Still, if one had about that time quietly inves- 
tigated among the strange characters who formed 
the curiously cosmopolitan population of that 
Colorado valley, with a view to learning who 
among their number was held in the highest 
esteem, the Honourable Samuel’s name would 
scarcely have received mention. The parson was 
the favourite among ‘the boys;’ and hardly a 
man but would gladly have given his last 
dollar, ay, or his Site's blood, had anything so 
serious been necessary, to help the parson out of 
a tight place. Never let it be imagined for a 
moment that the parson of the Gulch was the 
orthodox pastor, in the habit of wearing broad- 
cloth of clerical cut and white cravats. He wore 
a broad-brimmed hat, certainly, but it was of 
the approved cowboy pattern; to a coat he was 
well-nigh a stranger, being content to appear 
in a heavy red woollen shirt; while for trousers 
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he substituted the highly ornamented and pic- 
turesque buckskin breeches affected by Mexicans, 
Indians, and other denizens of the Far West. 
It is also certain that the title of Reverend had 
never been, verbally or in writing, prefixed to 
his name ; and yet he knew, and the boys knew, 
that to be called ‘Parson Jim’ was in itself a 
mark of distinction in a district where men were 
ne to have no official titles or surnames, 
while Christian names were invariably reduced 
to monosyllables. 

Parson Jim’s record and capabilities were hardly 
such as would fecommend him as a candidate 
for church-work in communities laying claim to 
advanced civilisation. He could not read the 
Pentateuch in the original Hebrew, or discuss 
the Thirty-nine Articles; but he was a dead- 
shot with a revolver, and could gracefully ride 
the back of a bucking broncho, The Westmin- 
ster Catechism was a sealed book to Parson Jim ; 
but he could set a broken limb, raise a tent, or 
build a shanty with the next man. And because 
he was cool as ice when fiery blood coursed 
through the veins of other men—because he was 
brave as a lion—because he was gentle as a woman 
with sick men—because he had a big heart— 
because he spoke kindly words—and because 
nothing came amiss to Parson Jim, the rough 
specimens of humanity in George Washington 

ulch loved and respected him as they never 
could have loved and respected a grave and 
learned Doctor of Divinity from the East. 

Now, in a Western mining town it is a gross 
breach of etiquette to make inquiries as to a 
man’s pedigree, or to attempt to learn more than 
he chooses to tell of his history prior to his 
arrival in the camp. So long as he is ‘square’ 
and behaves himself, he is one of ‘the~ boys,’ 
and as such is bound to them by a sort of free- 
maso Hence, when Parson Jim came to 
the Gulch and announced himself as a preacher, 
the miners asked no questions. They did not 
take ‘much stock’ in preaching, but they were 
disposed to give the newcomer a ‘show;’ and 
when time passed, and Parson Jim proved to 
their satisfaction that he was made of the right 
‘stuff,’ they not only tolerated him, but made him 
heartily welcome. 

There was no church in the Gulch ; there was 
no schoolhouse ; there was not even a hall of any 
kind. There was, however, a yo frame shanty 
used for a whisky saloon, named by its pro rietor 
‘The Rocky Mountain Sample Rooms.’ In the 
West, be it remembered, all the drinks are 
samples, no matter if the same consumer gets 
away with fifty glasses from the same barrel. 

Parson Jim made his appearance in the Gulch 
during the winter immediately following the 
summer when the Honourable Samuel Green 
made his important discovery of the existence 
of silver in the valley. He arrived on a hand- 
some roan mare, without ty baggage, and made 
his quarters at the rude hotel connected with 
the Rocky Mountain Sample Rooms. During the 
evening, there was a scuftle in the large bar-room, 
and the newcomer looked in through one of the 
doors to see what was the trouble. A young and 
slender lad of perhaps nineteen or twenty years 
was struggling with a brutal-looking, muscular 
giant of twice his age. It was only a question of 
minutes when the big rough fellow would ‘down’ 


his young opponent, and yet the dozen or so of 
onlookers made no attempt at interference. Just 
as the new arrival appeared on the scene, the 
younger combatant got in a nasty blow, which 
evidently hurt and irritated his opponent. Quick 
as lightning, the big fellow drew his bowie-knife 
= raised it, preparatory to plunging it into the 
ad. 

‘Hands off, you bully !’ shouted the stranger in 
the doorway. The burly fighter glanced rapidly 
in the direction from whence these words came, 
but did not drop the hand which gripped the 

‘Drop that knife!’ thundered the stranger, at 
the same time laying his hand upon his pistol- 


pocket. 

The bully noticed the last-named action, and 
letting go the boy, yelled, with added oaths: 
‘Curse you, shut up! 0 are you, anyhow?’ 
The large man was evidently very angry. He 
held the knife in his left hand, and with his right 
drew a heavy revolver, which he proceeded to 
level at the stranger. 

‘Throw up your hands, quick!’ shouted the 
latter. But the fellow did not hear this warning. 
Click! went the hammers of the pistols. It was 
a question of quarter-seconds now. Bang! went 
one revolver—the stranger’s—and the big man 
fell—dead. 

Then there was a momentary silence, followed 
by some queer ejaculations: ‘Dead as a Injin !’— 
‘Sarved him right !’—‘Stranger’s a plucky un!’ 
—‘Be-ewtiful shot!’—‘Who air you, stranger, 
anyhow?’ 

‘Boys, said the new arrival, when at last he 
had a chance to speak, ‘this is a sort of business 
that I am not fond of. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary, though, as it was to-night. I am sorry; 
but let’s say no more about it. I pay the funeral 
expenses and answer all questions—You want 
to know who Iam? Well, I’m a preacher ; and 
there’ll be preaching in this room, with the land- 
lord’s permission, next Sunday morning at ten 
o’clock. 

It was a strange introduction for a preacher, 
but it was perhaps the best one he could have 
had in that wild place. Anyway, the respect of 
those rough miners was lastingly secu and 
from that time on he grew in favour as a man 
and a preacher. 

In those old coach-days there was one serious 
drawback to travelling between Denver and 
George Washington Gulch—the road was infested 
by a small but hitherto invincible band of 
desperadoes, under the leadership of a regular 
dare-devil known as ‘ Kansas.’ This man Kansas 
had attacked and robbed the coaches fifteen or 
eighteen times within six months; and though 
he had never been known to be accompanied by 
more than three confederates, his band was the 
terror of the stage-drivers and their passengers. 
Once the proprietors of the stage line had organ- 
ised a posse of armed men, who scoured the 
country in search of Kansas and his crew ; but 
the outlaw remained at large, and within a week 
lightened a coach of seven thousand dollars-worth 
of silver ingots, 


Late in the evening of a summer day, when, 
with the exception of a party of gamblers at the 
‘Sample Rooms, all the citizens of the Gulch 
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were soundly sleeping, a solitary horseman rode 
up to the unpretentious shanty which did duty 
for a parsonage. It was nothing but a two- 
roomed hut, rudely constructed and roughly fur- 
nished. On this occasion the ‘parsonage’ was 
in sole charge of Ah Wing, a ‘heathen Chinee,’ 
who acted as Parson Jim’s cook and chambermaid. 
Ah Wing was himself perchance in some China- 
man’s paradise, for his sleepy features, usually 
utterly void of expression, were illumined by a 
yellow smile. The parson was off, as he fre- 
quently was, on a trip down the valley, and the 
parsonage, being well removed from the main 
portion of the settlement, was seldom visited 
during his absence. The dreaming Celestial was 
therefore much surprised, and indeed frightened, 
when he was awakened from his slumber by a 
violent hammering at the barred door, He 
cautiously drew back the wooden bolt, and peered 
out into the warm, starlit night. Close to the 
door he beheld a stalwart man with long black 
hair and a heavy moustache, holding in one 
hand the bridle of a large horse, while on his 
left arm he carried a girl—evidently dead or in 
a fainting condition. 

‘Where is the parson?’ asked the stranger in 
a firm but quiet voice. 

‘Parson Jim he go way muchee; he no come 
home till Slunday,’ replied the surprised China- 


man. 

‘Well, hold my horse, and hold him tight. 
This young woman is very sick, and I’m going 
to lay her on the parson’s bed.’ 

He entered the room, and tenderly laid his 
burden on the camp cot which Parson Jim used 
for a bed. Then he tore a fly-leaf from an old 
book which he saw lying around, and producing 
a short end of a pencil from his pocket, wrote 
hastily and somewhat clumsily a few words. 

‘See here,’ he said to the Chinaman, as he 
stepped to the door ; ‘give this piece of paper to 
the parson as soon as he returns. This young 
lady is hurt a little, and frightened a great deal, 
and she has fainted. Pretty soon she will come 
around. When she does, see that you take good 
care of her, you yellow-skinned, white-livered 
duck! Perhaps you’ll behave yourself all the 
better if I tell you my name is Kansas !’ 

The Chinaman perceptibly trembled as he 
heard the dreaded name, but said nothing, and 
the handsome stranger sprang to his horse and 
rode away. 

Ah Wing quietly surveyed his new charge, 
and saw that she was a yellow-haired, fair-com- 
plexioned girl of perhaps fifteen or sixteen years, 
slender, and evidently unused to work of any 
kind. The Chinaman faithfully kept watch all 
night, and noticed that the girl passed gradually 
from her faint into an easy slumber. 

It was six o'clock in the morning, and the girl 
was still sleeping, when Parson Jim returned. 
Ah Wing felt much relieved, and at once handed 
the note to his master. It was written in a rough, 
unknown hand, but this is what he managed to 
decipher : 


Parson—You are understood to be a pretty 
good fellow. ‘This girl’s father was accidentally 
shot this evening in a scuffle with the coach- 
people. She must be cared for; and I select 
you for the job, I know your record, and you 


are the only man in Colorado I would trust 
with an unprotected girl, I will see that you 
are supplied from time to time with money for 
her keep.—Be true to this trust, or look out 
for Kansas. 


The parson twirled the paper in his fingers, 
shoved it into his hip-pocket, and then asked a 
few questions of Ah Wing. 

: “What kind of a fellow brought the girl 
ere?” 

‘Muchee fine Melican man,’ replied the little 
Wout, you k ‘if h 

‘Would you know him again if you saw hi 

‘Yes, siree ; Ah Wing no fool.’ 

Half an hour later, the fair young stranger 
opened her eyes, and the ee in his homely 
_ pleasant way, proceeded to make her feel at 

ome. 

‘I am afraid, miss, that you have just d 
through serious trouble; but try and feel that 
you are at least safe and among friends. You 
are welcome to all this poor house affords, and 
gy we can do for you shall be done.’ 

ut the girl burst into a flood of tears, and 
could speak no words but ‘Poor father—poor 
father !’ 

Later on, Parson Jim learned that she and 
her father were the only passengers on the pre- 
ceding day from Denver, and that they were 
going through to Colorado Springs on their way 
to Ber Orleans. The coach was attacked by 
highwaymen, and as the girl’s father, Mr Winshi 
rather unwisely resisted them, he was shot dea 
Then the girl had fainted, and remembered noth- 
ing until she found herself in Parson Jim’s best 
room, Her name, she said, was Ethel Win- 


ship. 

Putting the girl’s story and the contents of the 
note together, it looked as though the desperado 
Kansas had killed the girl’s father, and prompted 
by some feelings of remorse and pity, had under- 
taken to help the bereaved daughter. 

A day or two later, when Ethel was somewhat 
rested and her grief less poignant, Parson Jim 
had another talk with her. 

‘What would you like to do?’ he said. 

‘Osir, there is nothing for me todo. Get me 
work of some kind here in this place. We had 
no friends—father and I had lived and travelled 
together since my mother died, many years ago. 
We were getting poor, too, I know, and my father 
had some plans of his own, but what they were, 
I do not cow, If you will help me to get a 
living here, I shall be much obliged, and I am 
willing to try anything.’ 

‘My poor child, said Parson Jim in his kindly 
voice, ‘I am truly sorry for you. If you can 
be content in my rough home for a while, stay 
here until we can manage something better for 
you. I have no one for whom I care, or who 
cares for me—only the boys in the camp. But 
those same boys will tell you that not a hair of 
your head will be hurt while you stay under my 
roof. I have plenty of this world’s wealth— 
more than the boys imagine—and I can afford a 
slight addition to my family,’ 

So she stayed, and found that Parson Jim’s 
words were true. She could not have been 
treated more as a lady had she been an earl’s 


> 
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daughter and the guest of a dowager-duchess. 
As the weeks passed, Parson Jim managed to add 
a couple of cute little rooms to the parsonage, 
one of which was ‘my lady’s chamber,’ and the 
other the ‘parlour’ Then, too, pretty carpets 
and furniture came from Denver, and the boys 


‘Parson in, miss ?’ 

‘No, Zeke ; he is away to-day.’ 

‘Well, I wuz jest a-goin’ ter tell him that 
we’ve got news that Kansas is likely ter be up 


ter mischief way about ten miles along ther 


valley ter-night. It’s the first time we e’er got 


began to think that the parson was putting on | a pointer as ter Kansas’s tricks, an’ some uv us 
‘lugs.’ But they excused a good deal in the par-‘ thought as like enuff we might make up a little 
son, and really vied with one another in paying | crowd to down his nobs. Parson’s mostly game 


homage in their rough way to the parson’s ward. 


fer bizness that’s right an’ squar, so I kim up 


Of course they soon knew the story; and Parson | ter tell him.’ 


Jim had shown the Honourable Samuel Green 
and one or two others the note that Kansas had 
left with Ethel Winship. 
Months fled, and Ethel stayed on at the Gulch, 
She became contented, and much appreciated the 
n’s care and efforts to make her comfortable. 
he showed her gratitude in a hundred womanly 
ways, and kept the parsonage as neat and pretty 
as if it had been in Massachusetts or the English 
Midlands, instead of in a wild Colorado valley. 
Only, every time news came of a robbery or 
murder by Kansas and his gang, would the poor 
girl become agitated, and cry for vengeance on the 
man who took from her a dear father. 
Three years slipped quickly away at George 
Washington Gulch. The robber had evidently 
not forgotten his promise to provide for the girl ; 
for, at odd times, a packet of money had been 
found on the outside of the parson’s window-sill, 
marked ‘From Kansas.’ It had always been 
a there overnight, in a mysterious manner ; 
or no one was ever seen to do it. Parson Jim 
himself still preached every Sunday in the Sample 
Rooms, and was still a prime favourite with the 
miners, though they sometimes wondered why a 


man who was evidently so well ‘fixed’ as the, 


parson should elect to -_ in a rough, out-of- 
the-way place like the Gulch. 

Ethel Winship had grown into a beautiful 
woman, and was good as she was pretty. Parson 
Jim perceived this. Parson Jim was in love with 
his ward. 

One evening in the spring-time, he told Ethel 
of his love, and asked her to be his wife, 

‘IT cannot answer that question, dear Jim,’ 
said the girl. ‘Myself is the only reward which 
I can offer to any man, because I have naught 
else. So I have long ago made up my mind to 
keep myself to offer, if needs be, as a reward to 
the man who shall kill or capture Kansas. If. 
it were not for that firm resolve, I would say 
“Yes” at once—for, Jim, you deserve my love 
and all I can give you. But do not ask me, 
dear. Perhaps Kansas will be captured, anyhow 
—and soon—by some one who will never think 
of reward. Then—well, don’t think badly of me, 
Jim, dear: two things would make me a happy 
girl—vengeance on Kansas, and the right to call 
you my husband.’ 

Parson Jim heard these words sadly enough ; 
but he thought too much of Ethel and her 
resolves to seek hastily to turn her from her 
purpose even for his own benefit, 


Early in the following summer, towards sunset, 
Ethel sat on the porch of the parsonage quite 
alone. The parson was away, and had been 
away all day, and might not return until the 
following evening. One of the men trom the 
Gulch approached and doffed his hat. 


Ethel’s eyes flashed, and the warm blood 
coursed quickly through her veins, as a wild 
thought occurred to her. She could ride like 
an Indian, and she was a dead shot; Parson 
Jim had taken a special delight in making her 
a good horsewoman and clever with a pistol. 

‘I will go,’ she said. ‘I’m not going to ask 
if I may go; I’m going, Zeke.’ 

‘All right, miss ; only it’s risky work, an’ not 
fit fer ladies. Mebbe ther parson wouldn't like 
fer yer ter go?’ 

‘Yes, he would, Zeke—yes, he would.—Don’t 
you know—don’t you remember all about my 
poor father? 1 will go; and if I get within range 
of Kansas, I will shoot him without mercy,’ 

So Ethel joined the party of fifteen or twenty 
armed men who rode out that night for the 
purpose of capturing, if possible, Kansas and his 
desperadoes, They rode in as wide a line as 
the valley would permit, so that no company of 
horsemen might pass them unnoticed, and this 
plan proved a good one. About ten o’clock at 
night they espied four horsemen, evidently await- 
ing the coach, and closed in upon them. Zeke 
insisted on keeping Ethel Winship back, and 
made her promise to stay with him if the boys 
could effect a quick capture. But, no; the out- 
laws knew that certain death awaited them should 
they be captured, and resolved to fight dvarly for 
their lives. There was a sharp, quick interchange 
of pistol-shots. Three of the robbers and three 
of their pursuers fell from their saddles, The 
fourth desperado put spurs to his horse and 
dashed right through the crowd of miners, who, 
in their surprise at his action, allowed him to 
pass. The desperate man emptied all the charges 
of his revolver behind him, as he galloped, 
threw the pistol down, and drew another from 
his belt. tie rode in the direction of Ethel and 
Zeke, and they could see that he was a mag- 
nificent man, with long black hair and a blac 
moustache, 

‘Kansas!’ muttered Zeke. 

Ethel no sooner heard that detested name, than 
she levelled a revolver at the man riding rapidly 
past. It required a steady arm and a sure eye 
to hit such a mark; but she did it. Click— 
bang—and a bullet lodged in the brain of the 
highwayman. A dozen men rode up and lifted 
the man. He was dead. 

They laid him back on the ground, and one of 
the men, more curious than the rest, proceeded 
to examine the wound in his temple. To do so, 
he brushed back the long black hair, and dis 
covered that it was false. Then he looked closely 
at the heavy moustache: that also was false ; so 
he pulled both wig and moustache from the dead 
man, As he did so, a long and piercing scream 
rent the air, and Ethel Winship threw herself 
upon the corpse of the highwayman, 
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*O my God! my poor Jim !—my poor Jim! 
I have murdered you!’ And then she fainted. 

‘Parson Jim !’ almost whispered a dozen men. 

One of the slightly wounded ruffians who also 
stood near, between two of his captors, nodded 
his head and said : ‘ Yes, Parson Jim. He fooled 
you boys badly. We call him Kansas !’ 

When they lifted the girl from the dead body 
of Parson Jim, or Kansas —Ethel Winship’s lover 
and the slayer of her father—she, too, was dead. 
Kansas was punished, and Ethel’s father was 
avenged. 


HOCKTIDE IN BERKSHIRE. 


HonecerrorD, a small but pretty town at the 
extreme west end of the royal county of Berks, 
is one of the few places in England as yet 
untouched by municipal reform, and the manner 
in which town matters are carried on remains 
the same as when it received its charter with vari- 
ous rights of pasture, shooting, and fishing from 
John of Gaunt in 1362. The constitution of the 
overning body is as follows: ‘ High-constable,’ 
Cctens, portreeve, bailiff, tithing-men, and the 
Mocktide jury. No one can serve the office of 
high-constable until he has served the offices of 
tithing-man, bailiff, and portreeve. All who have 
filled these offices are eligible, and the Hocktide 
jury have the power to elect. The high-constable 
is during his term of office lord of the manor, 
and likewise coroner for the borough, and no 
town business can be settled without his sanction. 
The bailiff has to collect all market and other 
tolls; and the portreeve has to gather in all 
guit-rents, the same to be handed to the high- 
constable. 

The ‘tithing-men,’ or in common speech, ‘tutti- 
men,’ are selected from the tradesmen of the 
town; and their duties are somewhat unique. 
Before the establishment of the county police, 
they had to act as constables, and assist in pre- 
serving order in the town. In addition to this, 
‘on Hockney Day’—which is the Tuesday follow- 
ing the Easter week—they have to visit each 
house in the borough and demand a coin of the 
realm from each male; and have the privilege 
of taking, if not freely given, a kiss from each 
female. As the take salute in 

as the writer of this can testify, havin 
~~. office. Some are coy and run won 4 
but generally allow themselves to be caught. 
The said tithing-men — each a staff about 
six feet long, bedecked with choice flowers, and 
having streamers of blue ribbon ; the whole being 
surmounted with a cup and spike bearing an 
orange, which is given with each salute, and 
then replaced by another one. 

The proceedings of Hocktide are of a very 
festive c ter, and begin on the Friday pre- 
ceding ‘Hockney Day’ by the holding of what 
is called the ‘Audit Supper’ at the John o’ Gaunt 
inn. The guests on this occasion are those who 
bear office in the town. The fare is macaroni, 
Welsh-rabbits, and watercress, followed by steam- 

hot punch. 

he following Tuesday, Hockney Day is ushered 
in by the blowing John of Gaunt’s horn from the 
balcony of the town-hall At nine o’clock, the 
Hocktide jury having been summoned, assemble 
| in the town-hall; and having chosen a foreman 


and being duly sworn, the ancient rules and regu- 
lations of the court are read over by the town- 
clerk ; after which the names of the free suitors 
and commoners are called over; those who do 
not answer to their names have to pay a penny, 
or lose their right of commons wt fishing for 
the ensuing year. The high-constable then pre- 
sents his accounts; the vouchers of expenditure 
are passed to and examined by each juryman ; and 
if these be found correct, the jury attach their sig- 
natures to the balance sheet. This being done, 
the high-constable for the ensuing year is chosen, 


‘and the other officers are also elected. In addition 


to those already named, are three water-bailiffs, 
three overseers of the port downs, three keepers 
of the keys of the common coffer, two ale-tasters, 
hayward, hall-keeper, and bellman. Presentments 
as to encroachments (if any) on the town property 
are made and discussed, and any matter relating 
to the welfare of the town considered. 

The business concluded, the retiring high- 
constable invites the jury to luncheon at the 
Three Swans’ Hotel. A substantial cold collation 
is provided, followed by bowls of punch. 

On the following Friday morning, the officers 
are sworn in; and in the evening, the newl 
elected high-constable gives a banquet to his 
fellow-townsmen to the number of ‘i sixty 
to eighty. The banquet is a right royal one, 
there being everything in season, and a profusion 
of the choicest wines) On Saturday, the festivi- 
ties are brought to a close by luncheon at the 
Three Swans’ Hotel, again followed by punch 
ad libitum. The whole of the Hocktide proceed- 
ings come to an end on Sunday, when the high- 
constable and corporation meet in the town- 
hall and walk in procession to the parish church 
to attend divine service. 

Last year, Hocktide was carried out in the most 
orthodox manner, the high-constable, Mr John 
Platt, jun., having been elected for the seventh 
consecutive year. From the foregoing, it will 
be seen that the Hungerfordians combine business 
with pleasure in the most agreeable fashion, 


LUX IN TENEBRIS. 


Lost, and within a scattered forest strayint, 
The soft, green vaulting of columnar trees 

Above me, and the haze of sunset spraying 
The nested songsters at their evening glees, 


I seek all vainly for the sun to guide me 
West towards his chamber through the darkening 
grove ; 
But glimmering mists conceal him, though beside me 
The air is clear, screened by the boughs above. 


When lo! upon the mouldering greensward lying 
Dim, ghost-like shadows front each gnarled tree, 
Which tell me where the lord of day is dying : 
So darkness points to light I cannot see. 


My soul, of late in drearier depths repining, 
The emblem takes, and hopes for liberty : 
Let Doubt become a vassal to thy shining, 
And lead my wandering steps, O Truth, to thee ! 
Eriuvs, 
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